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that able ruler and perfect woman, Isabella of Castile,
above her. I admit, however, that such comparisons
are apt to be unjust. Few rulers have had to contend
with such formidable and complicated difficulties as
the English Queen. Few have surmounted them so
triumphantly. This is the criterion, and the sufficient
criterion, which determines the judgment of practical
men. Research, if applied with fairness and common
sense, may perhaps modify, it can never set aside, the
popular verdict. There are writers who have made
the discovery that Elizabeth was a very poor ruler,
selfish and wayward, shortsighted, easily duped, faint-
hearted, rash, miserly, wasteful, and swayed by the
pettiest impulses of vanity, spite, and personal inclina-
tion. They have not explained, and never will, how
it was that a woman with all these disqualifications for
government should have ruled England with signal
success for forty-four years. Statesmen are indebted to
good luck occasionally, like other people. But when
this explanation is offered again and again with dull
regularity, we are compelled to say, with one who had
at once the best opportunity and the highest capacity
for estimating the greatness of Elizabeth: " It is not
to closet penmen that we are to look for guidance in
such a case; for men of that order being keen in style,
poor in judgment, and partial in feeling, are no faith-
ful witnesses as to the real passages of business. It is
for ministers and great officers to judge of these things,
and those who have handled the helm of government
and been acquainted with the difficulties and mysteries
of State business."1

1 Bacon, Infelicem memoriain Elizabethan^